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of his early success he did not take himself too seriously. Under a
ruling of the Prime Minister he could easily have opted himself
out of the Army: he had already seen active service and his help
was badly wanted by the small party to which he belonged. But
he argued if he was to have a real influence on his contemporaries
he must remain in the fighting line and not take advantage of his
position as an M.P. He crossed over to Normandy on D-Day in
charge of a tank unit, and was killed by a sniper.

His death came as a great shock to me, but it was also a serious
loss to the party, and I believe the nation has lost in him a real
leader of men. It was not going to be easy for us to find someone
adequately to fill his place.

I had heard from several of his friends that Beveridge was
seriously thinking of standing for Parliament. I know he had
already been approached by the Labour Party, but my information
was that he was contemplating standing as an Independent. Some
of my Liberal friends had already sounded him, and I
knew he was not unsympathetic to my party. I consulted Archie
Sinclair and the leaders of the party and they agreed that, provided
I was satisfied that he was a ^Liberal and accepted our policy, I
should certainly submit his name with others for the consideration
of the Liberals at Berwick-on-Tweed. Beveridge was an old
friend of mine. During his inquiry into unemployment he had
met and discussed the problem with my Liberal Post-War Com-
mittee and we had entertained him after the publication of his
report on social insurance. I rang him up on the phone and
he promptly asked me to spend the week-end at University College,
Oxford, of which he was Master. I had a delightful two days
with him; on the first evening Dingle Foot was with us, but on
the second day I had him more or less alone, although his wife, who
belongs to a good old Liberal family, occasionally joined us. We
had a heart-to-heart talk: I had to satisfy myself he was a Liberal;
he naturally wanted to be sure that our policy was broad enough
to take in his full employment policy. I know Will has his critics.
What man of genius has not? He is a bit arrogant and he suffers
fools badly. But he is a good companion, has a keen sense of
humour and is a, lovable man. Anyhow, I know I like him, even
though I don't always agree with him. I satisfied myself he was a
good Liberal and a great acquisition to the party.

I sent his name down to Berwick .and he was adopted with
enthusiasm, and after a hot contest was duly elected.

Once in the House he threw himself with characteristic energy
intp^ the work of the party, making speeches, organising, and
writing pamphlets. Under any sound system of election he
would have been re-elected. But in many of the remote villages